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, For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, LONGFELLOW. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


He is like melodious bird, 
In the silent forests found; 
Royal roses, south wind stirred, 
Breathe the blessing of his word, — 
Summer sunshine all around. 


How delightful ’t is to tell 

Of this singer true and sweet! 
Voice has he like silver bell, 
Charming some enchanted dell, 
_ Where by moonlight fairies meet. 


Now I see him in the chair . 
Sent him by the children good ; 

By the clock and winding stair 

They behold, with faces fair, 
Sweetest, truest fatherhood. 


T recall his form of grace, 

Walking in old Cambridge town ; 
See his dear home-hallowed place, 
Where tradition loves to trace 

His and Washington’s renown 


I remember verses read 
As a boy long years ago ; 
Lily-fragrance they have shed 
In my heart, their garden-bed, 
Where forever they will grow. 


“ Psalm of Life,” like beat of drums, 
Stirs my soul to walk erect ; 

When the chill of care benumbs, 

The “ Rainy Day ” with courage comes,— 
Sun and shower I should expect! 


Then I see the banner strange 
Hand of youth must carry high; 
Mountain-hopes his feet must range, 
Nor his dreams for aught exchange, — 
He is travelling to the sky ! 


Now I visit smithy old, 

Sheltered by the chestnut’s shade ; 
Busy blackgmith blithe and bold 
Beats this truth in sparks of gold, — 

Life of manhood is our trade ! 


Oft he pictures tales so true 
That we listen with the soul ; 

Fresh are they as morning dew 

On the pansies springtide grew, 
Art and Nature so control. 


“ Evangeline” our love receives, 
“ Spanish Student ’’ lives again, 

“ Golden Legend ” beauty weaves, 

“ Hiawatha ” hopes and grieves, — 
Memory holds each murmuring strain. 


So we read magician’s lore 
Tn a music dainty, sweet; 
Far green meadows we explore, 
Babbling brooks, and. ocean shore ; 
Hours as brief as moments fleet. 


As in gems glad sunshines rest, 
Making jewels of the stone, 

So our lives by him are blest, 

So we praise him, first and best, 
Star of morn to shine alone ! 
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WHAT PROFITETH IT? 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 


Chapter IV.: Victory. 


(ns aK be N the days that followed, Archie 
ws ae ke Russell did not regret that he had 
arash es as not refused to stay with his friend. 
ong ue; Maurice was very ill. With the 
xo a unreasoning demand of the sick, 
CERNE he exacted much from Archie’s 
K > strength and patience. he trained 
ae YU 2 
Pele nurse was one of invaluable expe- 
rience, but much of his work was taken away 


by Maurice’s petulantly expressed preference for 
Archie. 

There were times during the period of anxiety 
when Archie could not have opened a book if the 
welfare of the universe had depended on it; there 
were other moments when he fied to his books for 
refuge from this over-stress of trouble. 

Now and then would flicker the thought that, by 
opportunity, Stephens was probably making gigan- 
tic strides toward the prize for which both were 
trying. 

It did not matter!” With the foreboding greater 
loss, what did the giving up of a trifling class honor, 
the surrender of an ambition, signify 4 

But Maurice did not die. The disease had 
turned for the better, when Archie himself showed 
signs of the fever. Fortunately, the attack was a 
light one, the two boys practically convalescing 
together. 

The winter term of school was about over when 
Archie returned to his own home, where Mr. Cole- 
man hastened to pay him an early call. 

“T know you have missed a great deal in these 
weeks, Archie,’ he said, “but not, perhaps, so 
much as you haye feared. Our later work has 
been largely the usual term review, which is less 
requisite for you than others. As you know, it 
has been the custom to let the school records close 
with the first of April, class honors being dis- 
tributed as early as possible after that date. By 
vote of the class, the lists are to be left open 
through the month, that you may have the chance 
to fit yourself for the examinations you have lost. 
When you remember the usual anxiety of the sen- 
. iors to learn their standing at this time, you will 
see how high a place you hold in the regard of 
your classmates that they so willingly suggest this. 
I myself shall be glad to aid you in all possible 
ways 

It seamed to Archie Russell that this somebody 
who tried to convey a sense of obligation and grati- 
tude was not himself at all. He himself was stand- 
ing outside this somebody, in another world, unquiet 
and full of terrifying visions, held as in a night- 
mare, without power to speak, to call for help. 

The pussy-willows fluffed out and winged away,; 
the saxifrage and dog’s-foot whitened the fields and 
faded ; the lilacs and horse-chestnuts hung out their 
plumes vanishing in a night; the roses and syringa 
made the summer air heavy with fragrance. May 
passed; June sat on her throne; the year’s long 
work was over. 

Archie had won the valedictory. Stephens pre- 
pared his salutatory with the best of grace. He 
had made a good fight, but Archie had made a 
better. 

The examination for the Ordway scholarship 
came in the latter part of June, but the result was 
not to be known till the evening of the graduation. 

Archie Russell puzzled his friends these later 
months. It was not that he was less kind or 
thoughtful; he was more so; nothing of duty 
toward others was neglected. But the old bright- 
ness of face and open-hearted speech had disap- 
peared. A certain reserve had come upon him; he 
withdrew more into himself. He was not less 
tender toward his chum, but he warded off all ten- 
derness to himself. Words of praise or commenda- 
tion brought a shadow to Archie’s face. 


The closing June weeks were anxious ones to his 
mother. Many a night she led the sleep-walking 
boy back to his bed, from which his strange dreams 
had driven him. He seemed always searching for 
something. 

“Can you see it?” he would question, pitifully, 
turning unseeing eyes upon her, 

“What, Archie?” his mother would gently 
answer. 

“ My honor! my honor! I have lost it!” 

“T shall be glad when it is all over, Archibald,” 
Mrs. Russell would confide, tearfully, to her hus- 
band. “I wish there were no such things as 
‘honors.’ Archie has worked himself wild about 
them.” 

“ They ’re fleeting shadows — fleeting shadows!” 
the older Archibald would respond, musing. 

“Why don’t youn make Archie see that? Why 
don’t you talk to him?” Mrs. Russell reproached. 

“Archie must learn his own lessons, pay his 
own price. I cannot learn nor pay for him, 
Don’t fret, little woman; the lad will come out 
all right.” 

The class to be graduated was an unusually large 
and brilliant one. Mr. Coleman sighed regretfully 
to himself, remembering such classes did not fall 
often to the teacher’s lot. The graduation was 
expected to be the event of the season. 

For days beforehand the boys had carried loads 
of evergreen to the hall for trimming. The girls 
had evoked contributions of flowers from every 
garden in town. Mr. Gilson had sent his gardener 
with huge baskets of his conservatory’s best. 

Every one worked without stint on the decora- 
tions. The large stage was converted into a great, 
odorous bower, — a floral jewel-box, some one called 
it, from which the shining eyes and bright faces 
flashed gem-like. 

On the central arch glistened the class motto, 
“Per aspera, ad astra.” Mr. Coleman had smiled 
to himself at the ambitious class selection; then 
he had sighed. Youth was bold! Youth could 
dare! 

Through thorns to the stars! 
to success ! 

Day and night did the words go with Archie 
Russell. He felt himself shivering every time they 
were lightly flung back and forth between his mates 
at the overcoming of some slight obstacle. 

The phrase held the underlying thought of 
Stephens’s salutatory; they were the theme of the 
class poet’s bit of graceful verse. 

One by one the parts were checked from the pro- 
gram. Essay and song and recitation were paving 
the way to what all felt was to be the success of 
the evening, Archie’s closing address. 

There was a little hum of expectation, smiles 
were exchanged in the audience, when the echoes 
of the school song before Archie’s number died 
away. Archie was nerving himself to rise, when 
the chairman of the school board stepped upon the 
platform. 

“T have the pleasure of announcing the winning 
of the Ordway scholarship by the pupil of the 


Through difficulty 


Rockway high school who has already gained the - 


highest honors of his class, — Master Archibald 
Russell!” 

He was about to speak at greater length, but the 
applause was so deafening, the calls for Archie so 
strong, that he hurriedly stepped down. 

“Bravely won! Bravely won!” came up to 
Archie from a dozen points in the hall. Against 
the dark green of the arch the boy’s face looked 
white, as he stood forward. He held in his hand 
the written sheets of his valedictory. He caught 
a glimpse of his father’s moved face. His mother 
was wiping her eyes. He gazed uncertainly from 
one to another of that friendly, interested audience, 
then nervously turned back a leaf as if about to 
read. ; 

Suddenly, with a desperate, determined gesture, 
he dropped his hand and straightened himself. 
His face was illumined with earnest purpose. 

[To be continued.] 


How absolute and omnipotent is the silence of 
night! And yet the stillness seems almost audible ! 
From all the measureless depths of air around us 
comes a half-sound, a half-whisper, as if we could 
hear the crumbling and falling away of earth and 


all created things in the great miracle of Nature, — 


decay and reproduction, ever beginning, never 
ending, —the gradual lapse and runniny of the 
sand in the great hour-glass of Time. 

: LONGFELLOW. 
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BY THE FIRESIDE. — VI. 
Sprine is here! 


glad refrain! How every waking bud and every 


chirping nestling ee the good tidings with each 


new day ! 

Not only the delicate blossoms, in their tender 
youth, turn with joy to greet the spring, but the old 
oak, gnarled and twisted, lifts its proud head with 
some of the strength of by-gone days. 

It is the hey-day of life to young and old, and 
all the world is ready to sing a hymn of praise to 
Spring. 

Yet this, of all seasons, seems to belong to the 


young especially, for is there not as much promise — 


in these lives, without a trace of blight or blemish, 
as the fairest spring morning offers? 

Fresh young lives! 
us with these words! What a deep yearning to 
keep them always as pure and unspotted as they 
now seem ! 

Unconsciously we long for some wonderful mig 
cian’s touch by which these lives may always be in 
the springtime of their existence! Do we need to 
lament because storms are sure to come, and leave 
their trace on heart and brain? What gives the 
oak its dignity, if not the bold way in which it lifts 
its head to the tempest and waits undauntedly for 
the blue behind the cloud ? 

Some magic touch ! 

Would we learn it if we could? Is not life itself 
the great magician who spreads before us the “ gray 
days and gold”’ in rapid succession? How eagerly 
we turn the pages of the story that seldom fails to 
interest us, in spite of its minor tones! Some 
magic touch! Ay, a touch that shall bid our hearts 
respond to every good influence, and turn to the 
light, even as the tiniest leaf obeys some hidden 
power that directs its t nder stem to the sunshine. 

Why need the heart grow old, though wrinkles 
come, and all outward signs tell us we are no longer 
young ? 

Are not the most of us fortunate enough to recall 
some of Nature’s noble men and women, crowned 
perchance with gray hairs, yet whose hearts have 
always kept time with the age? What memories 
come to us as an inspiration, a guide for to-day, — 
a wise prophet who promises a fair to-morrow ! 

Who was the magician that wrought this spell ? 

None, save an unfaltering trust in God’s will, that 
strengthened with every changing year, a soul 
which, open to all ennobling influence, is not debased 
by contact with the abject and suffering. 

Such a life was this that has so recently come 
its earthly close! What a message of good tidings 
the name of Phillips Brooks must always bring! It 
stands for that which perisheth not! With much of 
the man, yet more of the Christ in his nature, the 
whole world mourns for him to-day, crushed by the 
thought that the great heart that always beat in 
unison to all humanity is stilled. 

Is not its grand activity still continuing, a silent, 
powerful influence for those that are left to mourn 
him ? 

¥et he was 2 man “tempted as we are,” who in 
spite of the admiration, ay, almost worship which 
followed him, became as a little child again in his 
sweet sympathy and enthusiasm for the world and 
all in it. 

We need these glorious lives to show us that 
God we worship is right here, in the hearts of 


How the world takes up the ~ 


What inspiration comes to 
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people. Not on some golden throne in a far away 
land, hidden from us by the mists and shadows, are 
we to seek him, but here in our every-day world, 
asa living, thinking, acting Presence shall we find 
» him t 


| What strength these holy lives give us, from our 
earliest baby steps until we reach the summit-of the 
_ last steep we have to climb? 


These are the golden milestones along tle way, 


 |the wise guides that bid us no longer linger in the 


valleys, but urge us on to greater heights. 


La 
. 
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The gospel of holy lives appeals to us all; for 
have we not, from the child’s earliest awakening of 
conscience, to the feeble form turned toward the 
setting sun, — have not all of us the opportunity to 
“make our lives sublime”? Not for the sake alone 
of the “foot-prints” we are to leave behind, but to 

feel that we are travelling hand in hand with God, 
never left alone, even though we tread the valley 
of death, that leads to life, more life beyond, and 
pastures green in perpetual spring ? 

Aunt Looisa. 


There is nothing that we can properly call our 
own but our time, and yet everybody fools us out of 
it who has a mind to do it. SENECA. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Little .rain-drops feed the 


pli: 

Rills to meet the brooklet 
glide; 
Brooks the ‘broader 
Gills 
Rivers swell the ocean’s tide. 


rivers 
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LITTLE GRAY-CAP. 
BY A. M. G. 

SEE every day in my neighbor’s yard a little 
if boy at play. If the weather is fine he stays 

-out a long time; if it is not fine he stays out 
just a little while. -1 do not know his name, but as 
he wears a cap of fluffy gray cloth I call him in my 
mind Little Gray-Cap. 

Little Gray-Cap has no playmate. Is not that 
too bad? But he seems, by his bright and smiling 
face, not to miss it. He plays all sorts of plays all 
by. himself. But I am going to tell you what he 
did today. And first I must tell you that Little 


_ Gray-Cap always wore dresses until this morning. 


Then he made his appearance in the yard in his 
first suit of jacket and trousers. Oh, how proud he 
looked! He stood with his hands in his pockets, 
as much as to say, Here I am in my first new suit 
of really boy’s clothes! 

But Little Gray-Cap did not stand long in ad- 
miration of his new clothes. He saw people at 
work in their yards, making them look trim. It 
almost seemed as if he said to himself, Now I am 
old enough to wear a boy’s suit I ought not to play 
all the time. I ought to work some, so I will try 
to make our yard look trim. 

T do not know if Little Gray-Cap really said this 
to himself, but this is what he did: He went to the 


- cellar-kitchen and rolled into the yard an empty 


firkin. Then he began to pick up and put into it 
all the rubbish he could find. Is it not funny how 
_many old and useless things can be found in the 
yard in the spring, even if before the snow came 
the yard has been tidy? I saw Little Gray-Cap 
take up and put into the firkin a piece of brick, a 
broken tin-horse, the wheel of a cart, several stones, 
an old shoe, some chips, a faded mitten, and many, 


many other things. 


At last the firkin was full. Little Gay-Cap went 
in. Ihave no doubt his mother said to him, ‘ You 
have been a very industrious boy.” Perhaps she 
gave him a cookie or an orange. 

The next day the ash man took the firkin away. 
The yard looks much nicer now. Do you not think 
it was good of Little Gray-Cap to celebrate his 
coming into boy’s clothes by this useful work ? 
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A GOOD THING TO HAVE. 
BY L AMELIA WILDER. 


“HusH! You won’t think it’s so nice after she’s 
been there awhile, Bennie Wilson; she'll scowl if 
you make the least bit of noise, and if you leave 
the door open just the tiniest crack she’ll say, 
‘Where does the cold come from?’ And you’ll 
wish you’d went without a grandma ’fore you’re 
many weeks older, I guess.” 

‘No, I shall not, Jimmy, for she isn’t that kind of 
agrandma at all. She isn’t our real truly grandma, 
you know, —she’s sort of a ’dopted one. But she’d 
just as lief be it as not; she said so when Phenie 
and I asked her. We thought she mightn’t like it, 
you see, seeing she wasn’t papa’s real mother; but 
she does. 

“The only thing we’re afraid of — Phenie and I — 
is, that shell get homesick and want to’ go away. 
But papa says she won’t if we’re real p’lite and 
kind, and mamma finds something for her to do 
But you see mamma can’t think of anything she’d 
rather grandma would sit and rest and read. But 
papa says she is1’t used to it. She used to live on 
a farm, you know; and she ’members lots more 
about papa when he was a little boy than he does. 
I tell you that farm must have been a splendid 
place, Jimmy; I mean to be a farmer when I’ma 
man,’ and Bennie paused, quite out of breath. 

“Does your grandma tell you stories?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“The nicest ones you ever heard,” answered 
Bennie, earnestly. 

“And doesn’t she say, ‘Children were taught 
p'liteness when I was young,’ if you interrupt or 
contradict the least mite 4” 

“Why-e, Jimmy Jackson! I wouldn’t contradic’ 
her for anything. I’d be ’fraid she’d go away, you 
know, and then wed be just as misfortunate as —as 
orphans ;” and Bennie looked solemn, thinking of 
the dreadful prospect. Then his face brightened as 
he said cordially, ‘‘You just come over and see 
her sometime, Jimmy, and you’ll say just as I do, 
that a grandma is a good thing to have in the 
house.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
~RALPH’S LESSON. 
BY W. EUSTIS BARKER. 


ALPH ARMSTRONG was bold, — recklessly, 
R heediessly bold,—and so gloried in his 
“spunk ” that he was inclined to be over- 
sensitive on that one point. In fact, he did not dare 
to be “stumped,” and not attempt the feat, until 
it was brought home to him by a severe lesson that 
there was a species of courage higher than that by 
which he set so much store. Among his playmates 
he had not a few sycophantic admirers; but by a 
a strange contradiction his chosen companion was 
Bert Coffin, who was his antithesis on all points. 


The two boys had spent a happy summer at a ~ 


place which, not to make this true story too local, 
we will call “Seaport;” and Ralph, morally but 
not physically aided and abetted by Bert, had suc- 
cessfully performed all the feats which the Seaport 
boys practised for the astonishment or defeat of 
summer visitors. He had made the “long swim” 
from the steamboat wharf to Barton’s, and made a 
dive from a higher point on the shears at the end 
of the wharf than any other boy, and accomplished 


other feats too numerous to mention. But there 
remained one deed which for a boy of sixteen. was 
really dangerous, since even the hardy fishermen 
never attempted it willingly. No Seaport boy had 
ever tried it, and Ralph burned with the desire to 
distinguish himself. 

The harbor of Seaport was reached by what was 
locally known as the “ Gut,” beyond which lay the 
open sea. At ebb tide the water ran through this 
passage like a mill-race. Once outside, it took a 
pair of sturdy arms a long time to pull back, failing 
which, there was no choice but to stay outside until 
the tide turned, 

Perhaps the fact that this particular passage had 
been forbidden by Ralph’s parents made it all the 
more tantalizing; but unfortunately Ralph’s father, 
not knowing the longing in his son’s breast, had 
merely forbidden him to go through alone. Ralph 
knew very well that this meant unaccompanied by 
one of the Seaport fishermen; but after the manner 
of reckless boys, he used this loop-hole to quiet his 
conscience when on a bright, never-to-be-forgotten 
summer afternoon, he half bullied, half teased Bert 
to attempt the feat with him. 

The boys had been pulling about the safe harbor 
in an old row-boat of Barton’s. Never had the Gut 
looked so tantalizing. ‘The sparkling water flowed 
through its deep recess so silently that it seemed to 
invite a trial. 

“Say, Bert,” said Ralph, at last, “I’m tired of 
pulling around here Let’s astonish the Seaport 
fellows by a pull through the Gut.’ 

Bert was four years Ralph’s junior, and consider- 
ably under his influence, besides having unlimited 
faith in his prowess. Still, from motives of fear he 
hesitated. . : 

“T dunno,” he said dubiously. ‘S’pose we can’t 
pull back ?” 

“Oh, we can,” replied Ralph; “orif we can’t, we 
can stay out; it must be halfebb now. Come on.” 

“We shall be late to supper,” urged the more 
prudent Bert, half yielding. 

“No, we won’t,” said Ralph, impetuously, And 
with a sweep of his oar he swung the boat’s prow 
around, and headed her through the passage. The 
tide caught the light craft; and with idly hanging 
oars they drifted out at a speed which exceeded 
Ralph’s anticipations, and were soon tossing on the 
waves of the open sea. Here they pulled around * 
for a while. 

“Now, then,” said Ralph, at last, “we ’ll pull 
back.” 

But it was easier said than done. Ralph soon 
found that he was pulling a heavier oar than his 
companion, and was constantly pulling him around, 
causing the boat to swing broadside to the swift 
current, which carried her rapidly out. 

“ Here, Bert, give me your oar,” he said, “and 
I'll try it alone.” 

Bert was but too willing to do so, and lifted his 
oar out of the rowlock, intending to pass it to 
Ralph; but this intention was frustrated in an unex- 
pected manner. The swiftly moving tide caught 
the broad blade of the oar, and twitched the handle 
from Bert’s grasp; and in an instant of time the 
oar was floating by itself out to sea. 

“There, you muff!” cried Ralph, impatiently, 
“See what you’ve done!” 

While this had been taking place, the boat had 
drifted upon the open sea. ‘To a Seaport boy this 
accident would have’ been of little moment; he 
would have sculled to the outside shore, and awaited, 
with what patience he might, the turn of the tide. 
But Ralph did not know how to scull, and he 
was now thoroughly alarmed. In vain both boys 
searched the shore with eager glances; it was 
deserted save by the circling sea-gulls, whose dis- 
cordant cries sounded like a note of warning in 
their ears. Night was coming on; and the Jand 
breeze caught their boat, and was quietly, steadily, 
remorselessly wafting it out tosea. Ralph tried to 
scull, but his efforts only rocked the boat danger- 
ously. Bert clung to the seat, white and mute. 

“Bertie,” said Ralph, at last, in a strangely 
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softened and solemn tone, “we must leave the boat 
and swim ashore. I’ll carry you on my back. 
You ’ll trust me, Bertie, won’t you? You remem- 
ber how well I did the ‘long swim. Quick! Get 
your clothes off before we get farther out Now, 
Bertie, don’t be frightened, don't kick, and don’t 
choke me, just hang on tight by my shoulders.” 

Ah, how far away the shore seemed as Ralph 
sank to the level of the sea! ‘The salt waves 
splashed in his face, choking and blinding him. 
The burden on his back weighed like lead. 

“Oh, Ralph,’ moaned Bert, “ hurry! hurry! 
I’m slipping.” 

Ralph could not answer, he needed all his breath ; 
but he prayed. Oh, if they could only hold on a 
little longer, just a little while, they would be safe | 
But just then Bert began to struggle. Ralph gave 
a hoarse cry, and then the water closed over him. 
With the instinct of self-preservation, he struggled 
and kicked desperately The burden on his back 
fell off. A few more frantic struggles, and his feet 
touched bottom, and he was running through the 
shoal water, and fell upon the beach. 


In the dusk of a summer evening a group of 
fishermen in the square of Seaport beheld the 
naked figure of a boy running wildly toward them. 
A few words told his story. Accustomed to act in 
emergencies, these men wasted no time in useless 
questions. Before Ralph’s story was ended, they 
were in their boats, and speeding to the spot. The 
townspeople, among whom the story spread like 
wildfire, followed by land, and later on returned, 
a mournful procession, bearing the body of Bert 
Coffin, beautiful in death. 

Ralph Armstrong grew to manhood, and became 
noted for many brave deeds, but never from that 
night could he ever be tempted to any act of 
useless or foolish daring 


Shallow men believe in luck, believe in circum- 
stances, — it was somebody’s name, or he hap- 
pened to be there at the time, or it was so then, 
and another day it would have been otherwise. 
Strong men believe in cause and effect. The 
man was born to do it, and his father was born to 
be the father of him and of this deed, and by 
looking narrowly, you shall see there was no luck 
in the matter, but it was all a problem in arith- 


metic or an experiment in chemistry. | Emmrson. 
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WHAT SOME ANIMALS HAVE LOST. 
BY J. F. COWAN. 


H, papa!” exclaimed Ned, as he clung to his 
() father’s hand in the monkey house in the 
Zoo, “see that funny fellow up there with- 
out any thumbs on his hands. Did he get them 
cut off when he was a little boy monkey, papa, by 
playing with something he was told not to, like 
Harry Smith, who lost his thumb in the planing 
mill ?”’ 

“T guess not, Ned,” answered his father; “you 
see there is a sort of a little bump on his hand, as 
though there might have been a thumb there some- 
time; but that ‘sometime’ was probably a great 
many thousands, and maybe hundreds of thousands, 
of years ago; and that thumb was on his great, 
great, great, great, great grandfather’s hands, and 
not his own.” 

“What do you mean, papa?” asked Ned, in 
surprise. 

“Why, I mean,” said his papa, “that there are 
quite a number of animals who have what are 
called ‘rudimentary’ organs; that is, the remnant 
of members or organs which were once possessed 
by them, or rather by their ancestors, but which 
for lack of use gradually shrunk away to nothing, 
or to what we now see.” 

“What are some of the other animals, papa?” 
asked Ned. 


PICKING POND-LILIES. 
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POND-LILIES. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


“DE icaTE petals, 
So dazzling, so white, 
Golden-wrought stamens, 
Half hid from the light, 


Dotting the waters 
Like stars in a sea, — 

Can there, world over, 
Aught lovelier be ? 


“Why,” laughed his papa, “you are very in- 
quisitive. I should think you would rather look 
at the animals now. Well, since you must have an 
answer, there is the calf, for instance. This after- 
noon go out to the stable and look at little Cherry. 
You will see that she has teeth in the front of the 
upper jaw, just as though nature had intended to 
fit her out all ready for eating grass.” 

“Yes, here they are!’’ exclaimed Ned, as soon 
as they were home and he could run out to the 
stable. ‘But I don’t see what use Cherry has for 
teeth, papa; she gets her living by sucking milk, 
and I should think the teeth would only be in the 
way.” 

“So they are,” answered his father, “rather than 
of any help. But perhaps you may think they 
were supplied for future use in eating grass. But 
suppose we look at her mother’s mouth. Sukey 
is gentle, and I will hold her by the horn with this 
hand and pull her lip back with the other. There! 
do you see? Are there any teeth in her mouth 
such as you saw in Cherry’s?” 

“Why no, papa, there are nothing there but 
gums.” 

Well,” said Ned’s papa, “the wise men tell us 
that long, long ago, the cow had teeth for cutting. 
That was when there was no grass; nothing but 
the limbs of trees upon which to browse, and 
bossy needed teeth for that. But gradually, as the 
vegetation of the earth changed and grass became 
plentiful, the teeth. were not needed for pulling in 


and breaking off mouthfuls of fresh, tender grass; 
and so they shrunk away or were absorbed into 
the gums, as Cherry’s teeth will be by and by.” 
“Oh, how funny, papa,” said Ned. “You said 
there were others; what are they ?” ' 
“Well, there is a little bird in New Zealand 
known as thé Kiwi, which has no wings with which — 
to fly; yet there are bones in its body to which it 
seems wings were intended to be attached, and 
sometimes a bird is found with wings. There are — 
also a great many insects of which the males have 
wings and the females have none, and are much | 
smaller in size. The learned men claim that all 
this teaches us that the disuse of certain powers or 
members or organs causes their loss after a while, 
“T do not want you to believe that this is really 
so until you are old enough to study and be 
satisfied for yourself, because it is a question of 
doubt so far as the thumb of the monkey, the teeth 
of the calf, and the wings of the bird are concerned. 
But, Ned, you may be sure of this; that so far as_ 
your mind and soul are concerned, it is true that — 
you have faculties and powers which you must 
begin now to use and use every day if you would 
keep them. You have the possibility of being 
loving, gentle, kind, truthful, neat, industrious, — 
patient, and courageous. But you see around you 
exery day men and women who have few or none 
of these qualities. Why? Because when th 
were boys and girls they failed to use them, and b 
not using them, lost the power to do so, until now 
would require something like a miracle wrought 
them to make them kind or patient or truthful 
industrious or neat. a 
“This is the lesson which you may learn from a 
monkey without a thumb,” 
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A PERFECT GENTLEMAN (7?) 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM. 


VERY one who knows Tommy Blue is charmed 
E with his beautiful behavior. He is so polite 
and accommodating, so willing to lend a 
helping hand at every turn, that the neighbors call 
him Tommy “Helpful.” But this Tommy “ Help- 
ful” has twosets of manners, — one for the folks at 
home and the other for strangers. A few mornings 
ago he came running down the steps of his pleasant 
home, on his way to school, as bright and cheery 
as a sunbeam. Presently his mother appeared at 
the door with a request that he would leave an 
order at the market for her. 
~ “JT can’t stop a minute,’’ he answered impatiently. 
“T shall be late as it is.” 
“Tt would not take you much out of your way, 


and at the same time save me a long walk,” 


reasoned his mother, wearily. ‘“‘ You know I have 
no one else to go.” 

“There’s the bell this minute, and I shall get a 
demerit if Iam tardy,’ argued ‘'ommy, an ugly 
frown disfiguring his handsome face. “I can’t go 
out-of my way for anything this morning,” he 
added crossly, although he knew the market-house 
was just round the corner, and there was a full 
half-hour before the second bell should ring. 

A few minutes later he met Mrs. Beard, the 
woman who lived in the little cottage which joined 
his mother’s, and when she smiled upon him, he 
pulled off his cap and spoke so pleasantly that she 
was encouraged to ask, — 

“Have you time to do a little favor for me, 
Tommy ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, his chivalry returning in 
an unaccountable way. “ What can I do for you?” 

“It is really too bad to detain you when you are 
on your way to school; but I forgot to mail my 
letter when I was down street, and if you do not 
mind going a little out of the way, I should be ever 
so much obliged if you would drop it in the office.” 

“Tt will not take me five minutes to run round 
the square, and I shall be very glad to accommodate 
you,” answered Tommy, politely, as he took the 
letter and hurried away to mail it. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, the post-office 
was a full square farther out of the way than was 
the market, and he had refused to stop there with 
his mother’s order. 

“What a perfect little gentleman he is, —so kind 
and obliging to everybody!” said Mrs. Beard to 
herself, looking admiringly after the bright little 
fellow tripping briskly down the street. 

But she did not know that this model boy of hers 
had refused to do his own mother the same favor 
he had-so cheerfully performed for a stranger. 
Had she known this when, a few minutes later, she 
met his pale, tired-looking mother on her way to 
market, the gentleman would have fallen several 
degrees in her estimation, but being ignorant of the 
preference shown herself, she passed on, inwardly 
congratulating the weary mother on the possession 
of such a son. 

And yet, regardless of Tommy Blue’s apparent 
indifference toward his mother, he loves her a 
hundredfold more than he does Mrs. Beard, or any 
of the neighbors who are always holding him up as 
a pattern to their own children. Only yesterday he 
said that his mother was the sweetest and best 
mother in the world; and I am quite sure he 
believed just what he said, though it must be 
admitted that he has a very poor way of showing 
his appreciation. What can be the matter with 
him ? — The Sunday-School Times. 


There is nothing more to be esteemed than a 
manly firmness and decision of character. I like 
a person who knows his own mind and sticks to it; 
who sees at once what is to be done in given 
circumstances and does it. Hazuirt. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


When I look upon the tombs 
of the great, every motion of 
envy dies: when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire forsakes me ; 
when I meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tombstone, my 
heart melts’ with compassion ; 
when I see the tombs of the 
parents themeclves, I reflect 
how vain it is to grieve for 
those whom we must quick'y 
follow; when I see kings lying 
beside those who deposed them, 
when I behold rival wits placed 
side by side, or the holy men 
who divided the world with 
their contests and disputes, 1 
reflect with sorrow and aston- 
ishment on the frivolous com- 
petitions, factions, and debates 
of mankind. ADDISON. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
HECTOR’S ‘NOTES. 
BY HELEN M. HARMER. 
Part I. 


THINK,” said Hee- 
tor, coming into his 
cousin’s room witli- 
out waiting for an 
answer to his knock, “ that in 
the present day, when the world 
is always expecting something 
new and startling, a fellow will 
be nowhere unless he writes or 
invents.” 

Rex looked up from the book 
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THE BABY’S SERMON. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


By the side of her anxious mother, 
One beautiful Sabbath day, 

With loving looks on the preacher bent, 
Sat dear little sister May. 


The face in the desk was no stranger’s ; 
For many a time had she, 

Lured by its tender kindness, 
Crept up on the good man’s knee. 


The words that he said fell strangely ; 
To her they were foreign tongue. 

She knew him best by Mother Goose, — 
Gay nonsense, told or sung. 


At last, as flowed his sermon, 
He said, in accents mild, 

“Tf ye would gain the Kingdom, 
Be as a little child.” 


May’s eyes brimmed o’er with sunshine ; 
Her cheeks flushed rosy-red ; 

And then right out in meeting, 
“That ’s me!” the darling said. 


A smile both deep and tender 
Stole o’er the preacher’s face ; 
How near the Heavenly Kingdom 

Was shining in that place! 


And all the waiting people 
With willing hearts confessed 
The baby’s little sermon 
Was better than the rest. 


he was reading, with an amused 
smile. He had lived in the 
country all his life, and was slow and dreamy by 
nature. His cousin Hector had come like a whirl- 
wind into his quiet life, full of the rush and excite. 
ment of the city he lived in. 

“And which do you mean to do?” he asked. 

“Why, write a book!” replied Hector; “inven- 
tions don’t run in our family, but one has only to 
read a great deal, to keep his eyes and ears open, 
and he will write well enough.” 

“Oh!” said Rex, “and when do you intend 
to write your book, and what is it to be about ? 
People always write with an object in view, — 
something to teach or to say, don’t they ?” 

“They should do,” answered Hector, with the air 
of one who has studied the question from all points, 
“but most certainly my book will have an object 
in view, — it will be written on behalf of the poor of 
the large cities. I cannot bear to think of the 
misery and suffering there is for some, while others 
have almost every wish gratified.” 

“Tt is very dreadful,” said Rex; “it will be a 
grand subject to write on, and if your book will do 
anything to lighten those sad lives, you have my 
best wishes.” 

“Yes,” continued Hector, ‘I should like to see 
the world managed as itisin ‘ Looking Backward ; ’ 
there is comfort for every one there,—I wonder 
people don’t try to make the world more like it 
now.” 

“But youforget, my dear boy, that Julian West 
unfortunately slept through all the changes, or he 
might have shown us how to make some of them.” 

“ But men with money and influence might try 
to make a beginning; and I think you country 
people have a good deal to answer for, —you moon 
away your time dreaming over a few flowers and 
trees, and never remember that outside in the busy 
world people are starving and dying for help ” 

“You are quite an enthusiast,” Rex answered, 
“but I think vou are rather hard on us country 
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folks; we do the best we can, There are our own 
poor to look after; we help to keep them in food 
and fuel through the winter.” 

“But that is such a little,” replied Hector, “so 
much money is spent in waste, not only here but 
everywhere ; why I know boys at school who spend 
more money on tarts and candies than many poor 
families have to live on.” 

“Well, their waste has done some good if it has 
taught you to be more careful,” answered Rex, 
“and perhaps your example may do them good in 
time.” 

“ But that’s just it,’ said Hector, coloring slightly; 
“T can’t live with the fellows and not do as they 
do. Ifa boy treats me to ice cream one day, I am 
bound to do the same for him the next; that is why 
I want things altered, —I have to spend my money 
in a way I don’t like.” 

Rex looked grave. “You could refuse the ice 
cream,” he said, “and tell them why; and if they 
didn’t approve they would at least respect your 
reasons, and even if they went so far as to laugh at 
you, you ought to brave that for your cause.” 

‘“Oh, you don’t understand,” answered Hector, 
angrily, “you have always been taught at home; 
you don’t know what it means to be one against 
forty or fifty fellows.” 

“ Perhaps I don’t; I am sure it would not be 
pleasant,’ replied Rex; “but you remind me of 
Cowper’s‘ Pity for Poor Africans,’ — you want such 
grand alterations, but will not begin yourself. But 
you did not finish about your book ; when do you 
mean to write it?” 

“Tam not quite sure,” said Hector, more pleas- 
antly. ‘I mean it to be good, something worth the 
doing, so I must take pains with it. At present I 
am only taking notes for it” 

“ How do you mean ? asked Rex, in surprise. 

“Why,” said Hector, “I notice every fresh place 
and person I see, and write down everything about 
them. worth remembering; then when I write I 
shall have true scenes and characters to draw upon. 
I expect these notes to be of great use to me.” 

“JT hope they will be,” replied Rex, “though I 
expect few whom you meet will be worthy of being 
models, unless you touch them up or gloss over 
their weak points. What use could I be for your 
book?” 

“T don’t intend to put in perfect characters,” 
answered Hector, loftily. ‘“ Nowa fellow like you, 
with no energy or ambition, would serve for an 
example of what one should ayoid.” 

Rex laughed. “You might have told me that 
you would make notes of all my failings,” he said, 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes; “Ishould have 
tried to act a better part, — been on my best behavior 
for the benefit of your book. Am I down already ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Hector, gravely, “not much to 
your credit, I am afraid; but then you know you are 
a dreamy fellow, not doing much harm, but not try- 
ing to make aname in the world. Ifyou had more 
‘push’ and ‘go’ you would do better.” 

“Thanks,” said Rex, ‘I won’t ask to see your 
notes, —I might feel too crushed; however, if you 
come again next summer I may have improved; as 
you leave the day after to-morrow I have not a 
chance to retrieve my character now.” 

“That is one of your worst points,” said Hector, 
angrily, “you always laugh at things you don’t 
understand, and make a joke of them.” 

“T beg your pardon,” replied Rex, more gravely ; 
“but no one has ever put my faults so plainly before 
me until now, and it struck me as rather odd. By 
the by, will you come out with me to get the last 
berries of the season ?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Hector, coldly; “TI 
have deeper things to think of than berries;” and 
he turned away. p 

Rex whistied softly to himself, “Iam the most 
unlucky fellow,” he muttered,—‘‘I am always 
offending him. I should have thought a city boy 
would have liked to hunt berries for a change, but 
I must go by myself, or James will think T am not 
coming;”’ and putting sundry small parcels in his 


, 


pocket, Rex started off. The places where the 
berries grew the thickest were noc far distant ; but 
when he had filled tie basket he had brought with 
him, Rex turned up a dusty country road, the end 
of which brought him to a steep hill. 

“Now for it,” he said, and paused for a moment 
before he began to climb; it was hard work, and he 
was still some distance from the top. He followed a 
little foot-path, which took him through a piece of 
bush to a tiny cottage half hidden by tall trees. 

At the sound of his footsteps, a little girl playing 
on the grass scrambled to her feet and cried ina 
joyous voice, ‘‘Here he comes, James; here he 
comes.” Rex pulled her curls gently and put the 
basket into her hands. ‘“ Here’s a feast for you 
and James,” he said. 

They had reached the cottage by this time, and 
Rex saw a sight which he was well used to. 

Just outside the door on the grass lay a pale, 
crippled, deformed boy, whose dark, eager eyes were 
turned admiringly on him. 

Rex threw himself down beside the boy. “ Well,” 
he said kindly, “are you better to-day?”’ ‘ Yes, 
thank you,” answered Jamie, “but” — with a little 
start of surprise —“ who is that?” Rex looked up 
and saw Hector standing close by. 

(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
How Mary EARNED HER CoLLEGE MoneEy. 


No one could dispute the fact that Mary Ernest was a 
smart girl, as indeed she was; for what other girl had 
ever earned the five-dollar gold piece for only missing 
two lessons in a whole term? She had graduated from 
the little country school at the age of fourteen, and all 
the nearest friends and neighbors of the Ernests said she 
ought to go to the Young Ladies’ Boarding-School at 
Fairlawn ; but Mary’s widowed mother could hardly 
support five small children besides Mary, mucli less send 
her away to school. 

However, as Mary stood washing-the dishes on one 
sunshiny morning, she was trying to think of some way 
to earn enough money to go to school. For if she got 
through, she might teach, and help her mother to sup- 
port the family. 

When the last dish was put away, and the large farm- 
house kitchen swept and made tidy, she went into the 
dining-room, where her mother sat sewing. Mrs.-Ernest 
looked up, as she entered, with a faint smile. Mary was 
such a happy, jolly-looking girl that everybody smiled 
when they saw her. 

“Farmer Craige stopped on his way to town, Mary, to 
say that those city boarders of his were in a great state 
of excitement over Mr. West having lost a valuable ring 
of his while out picnicing, and that he offers one hundred 
dollars’ reward to any one who’ll find it.” 

Long after Mary was in bed she lay awake thinking 
about it, and early next morning rose, and dressing 
herself, went downstairs. She unbolted the door, and 
looked out. The fresh morning air blew in her face, and 
awakened a new determination within her. As she 
walked along the grassy path by the well, she stopped 
for some water. As she drew the water up, it seemed to 
her as though she saw something shining in the bottom 
of the bucket. It might be the ring! She hastily put 
her hand in, and drew up — yes, it must be the ring. 
Even though it did look old and tarnished, to Mary’s 
happy eyes it seemed as though there could be no doubt 
of its identity. Not waiting to go home for her break- 
fast, she hurried over the hill to the Craige Farm. In 
fact she ran so fast that Harry West, out on an early 
morning stroll (for the s»me thing that Mary was), called 
after her, ‘‘ Whither so fast, my pretty maid?” 

She stopped before him eagerly. ‘Oh, Harry,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘I’ve found your father’s ring! Look! Isn’t 
this it?” 

‘““ Where'd you find it, Mary? No, it aint. 
to me.”” 

Mary’s face turned pale. 

‘IT say it aint,” he answered angrily. 
to me.”’ 

‘“Oh, no; we’ll go and see first. Where is he?” 

“Don't know. It’s brass. Don’t you suppose I know 
my own father’s ring when I see it? Here, I’!l give you 
a dime for it..’. And he held out the bright money. 

“T don’t want it, Harry; but oh, I thought it was his 
ring.” 


Give it 


“Oh, Harry, it must be.’’ 
“Give it 


‘Taint; 1’ve told you so once. Better get your 
breakfast, Polly.’” 

Mary turned away, with tears in her eyes, and slowly 
walked homeward. Harry watched her out of sight, 
and then ran as fast as his rather short legs would carry 
him home. 

Bursting in upon his father, he cried, ‘Pa! Pa! I’ve 
fuund your ring! I’ve found your ring!” 

Mr. West caught the ring in his hand, and examined 
it closely. ‘‘You have, my son, you have,” said he; 
“you shall have your reward.” 

Both of his parents noted his apparent uneasiness when 
his father told Farmer Craige. ‘‘ Pray don’t mention 
it,”’ he said to the latter, appeslingly. But this appeal. 
was useless, as Farmer Craige served as well as a news- 
paper in the little town; he could not let a bit of news 
pass by. Accordingly, when he had harnessed up ready 
to go to town, the Ernests standing on the steps, and it 
being the first house, he stopped to tell them. Having 
delivered the news, he waited to hear their comments. 

Mary was the first to speak, and it was in a weak yoice 
that she said that she was glad Harry had found it. 

‘“Why, how queer!” said her mother. ‘* Mary found 
a brass ring this very morning; and she met Harry, and 
he got her to give it to him.”’ : 

Farmer Craige nodded, and rode away. When he got 
home, he asked Mr. West if he had seen the brass ring 
that Mary Ernest had found. Harry was with him, and 
was about to hurry away; but his father detained him, 
saying that he should like to have his company in taking 
a walk. 

Harry and his father hardly spoke until they neared 
Mary’s, when Harry said he guessed he would go no 
farther. But his father kept fast hold of him; and to 
Harry’s great dismay Mary was at the well drawing 
water. Straight toward her went Mr, West, still keep- 
ing fast hold of his son. 

“How do you do, Mary,” said Harry’s father. “ So 
you found a ring, too, this morning, did you? Where 
did you find it?” 

Mary looked first at Mr, West, and then to Harry, 
whose face was getting red and white by turns. At first 
she felt tempted not to answer, but seeing his eyes fixed 
on her, felt she must. ‘‘ Why, sir, I found it in the 
bottom of my bucket when I went to get some water 
this morning.” 

‘‘Why, how careless of me! I must have dropped 
my ring in the bucket on the day we had the picnic. 
Now I remember that was the last I saw of it,” he said, 
regardless of Harry. ‘‘ Well, well! you come to my 
house at two this afternoon, Mary.” Without saying 
anything further, he turned away. 

Dropping her pitcher, she rushed-into the house to tell 
her mother. i 

“Oh, Mary, Mary, you don’t mean it! 
perhaps you can go to boarding-school.”’ 

That afternoon, dressed in her best, she stood on the 
step of Farmer Craige’s waiting for Mr. West. He came 
out, and handed her a paper, saying, ‘‘Don’t look at it 
till you get home.’* She thanked him over and over 
again, and quickly ran home. She opened the paper 
breathless!y. It was a check for two hundred dollars! 

We will pass over five years. Miss Mary Ernest, as 
she is known by all, has graduated with the highest 
honors, and went home, not to teach the village school, 
but the Young Ladies’ Academy, founded by Mr. West. 

Erne, Warp Tow 1s, twelve years old. 


And now 
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McMiiiin, Wasa. 


Dear Epiror Every OrHer SunpAy,—I thought | 


I would write and tell you how much I like your paper. 
I work most of the enigmas, and read all the stories. I 
here enclose an enigma, and hope to see it in the EyEry 
OTHER SuNDAY soon. 


Yours truly, ARDELLA A. Hate, 


New York. 
Drar Every OTHer SunpAy,—I enclose this “ pi 
puzzle,’ and hope you will like it. I have not gone to 
Sunday School this year, but I hope I can go next winter. 


T am going to ask some of my friends to write next time — 


I have had the mumps, but I am all well now. 
Tremain yours always, 
MADELEINE. 


PortLANnD, Mz. 
My Dear Epiror, —I thought I would try another 
enigma. I received your kind letter. 


out the answers to Enigmas XXI. and XX. 
Yours truly, Epirn M. SANDERSON, 


If this enigma is © 
too long, I suppose you will not publish it. I have found 
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' CHARADE OF TWO-SYLLABLES. 


My first the horse full often knows, 

When driven through the crowded mart ; 
An influence wiser far than blows 

His master can from me impart. 


My second dwells in shady nook, 
Near quiet grove or mossy glen; 
A shy, sweet creature, swift of foot, 

He shuns the busy haunts of men. 


My whole lives in the distant North, 
Where frost and snow with him contend. 

Our Lapland brother knows his worth, 
And deems him oft his dearest friend. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Iy Arabia, not in India. 

In India, not in Smyrna. 

In Babylon, not in Galilee. 

In Galilee, not in Gethsemane. 

In Gethsemane, not in Joppa. 

My whole a guide to every one. Biel 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. - 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 4, 8, 6, is a resinous substance. 
My 4, 7, 2, is a metal. 

My 6, 8, 3, 9, is moisture. 

My 4, 6, 8, 3, 2, is a part of a dress. 
My 8, 3, 6, is a tune. 

My 6, 8, 4, is an animal. 

My 9, 1, 4, is a fruit of the tree. 
My 8, 6, 4, is a trade. 

My 6, 8, 2, 4, is to cry out. 

. My 9, 5, 2, is a girl’s nickname. 
My 4, 1, 6, 3, 9, is a European city. 
My 4, 1, 6, 9, is to alter position. 
My 4, 6, 8, 7, 4, is a feature. 

My 9, 5, 4, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 4, 8, 1, 4, is tight. 
My 6, 1, 7, 9, is destruction. 
My 4, 8, 2, is a color. 
My 1, 9, 3, 4, is a single thing. 
My 6, 1, 9, is to move in a hurry. 
My whole is a religious denomination. 
j M. Evnanor Norton, Eastport, Me 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 18. 
Enigma XXIV. 
BEHEADINGS. 


Spear, pear, ear. 
Grain, rain, ain, in, n. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? 
Popr. 


Wisdom is better than rubies. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Panther. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 19. 
Enigma XXV. The lip of truth shall be estab- 
lished forever. — Prov. xii. 19. 


BIBLICAL DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


G 
LO; T 
HADES 
DAU a ee 
GODISLOVE 
HEALING 
ABOVE 
EVE 
E 


I once gave a lady two-and-twenty receipts 
against melancholy. One was a bright jire ; an- 
other, to remember all the pleasant things said to 
her; another to keep a box of sugar-plums on the 
chimney-piece and a ketile simmering on the hob. 

Sypnry SMITH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOCIETY GIRLS AND OTHER GIRLS. 
Yo. LL. — Culture and Education. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


HERE is another queer division among girls, 
An that of private-school and public-school girls. 
It is natural that girls should want to go to 
school with their friends, but it is almost wicked 
to think that all the girls worth knowing go to one 
school. 

As a fact, there are more wealthy girls in private 
than in public schools; but even they would not 
care to say that the difference between the two 
classes was that of money, for the Society girl is 
always anxious to have it understood that she does 
not care just for money, but for something else. 
What is it? Poor little girl! she really does not 
know herself. 

There are fine teachers and scholars in both kinds 
of schools, but discussion of their merits is not now 
in order, as they say in clubs, —only this one point, 
that there are just as nice boys and girls in one as 
in the other kind of school. 

There are hundreds of towns and villages where 
only public schools exist, so that all kinds of chil- 
dren goto them. Apart from the education received, 
the great advantage in going to a public school is 
this: It makes girls and boys learn to judge each 
other not by birth, clothes, or money, but by char- 
acter. They find that no social lines can be drawn 
by which they can know only certain people, but 
that each one at some time or other and in some 
way or other needs every one else, and that every- 
body, the poorest and richest, the roughest or the 
most stylish or dudish, has some good points. 

Mind your own business; don’t be a boss; don’t 
be a prig; don’t put on airs; treat your school- 
mates as if each one were as good as you, not as if 
you were better than some or worse off than others ; 
be “jolly” and helpful. These are lessons learned 
quicker in a public than in a private school. If I 
were the Legislature I would make a law that all 
children should go to a public school for, two or 
three years at least. 

A pretty society girl, who really is a nice girl, 
told me that the secret reason she did not want to 
go to a public scliool was because she cared more 
for culture than for education. ‘This sounded very 
funny and charming, and she looked like Tenny- 
son’s Princess as she said it. So I asked her what 
she meant. 

“ Why, of course [ know how to spell, and I can 
keep accounts (you know I have an allowance), 
and I know geography, and just enough about 
Nature studies not to make a fool of myself, so 
now I would rather get culture, which will help me 
in society.” 

“Yes?” I answered, inquiringly, wondering if she 
were going to act in a Greek play at a Girls’ Club. 

“ Well,’ she replied, “I want to talk French and 
German, and to know all about English literature, 
and to sing and play so I can enjoy myself.” 

«“That’s a good deal to know, and you can get 
most of that at the publie school.” 

“Not in the same way; the private way is better 
for us than a public education.” 

“ What is education ?” I asked. 

“Why, it’s learning something by which you 
can get your living; that’s all right for those who 
must do that.” 

“But suppose you suddenly found you had to 
earn your living?” 

“T’d be perfectly willing to if I must” (and she 
spoke the truth), “but then I would rather teach 
culture than education. Culture makes you have 
more soul and grace. You’re laughing, but it is 
true; girls who are only educated don’t care for 
books as we do who love culture.” 

My graceful young Society girl spoke more 
deeply than she knew. Of course she was the best 
type of girl, whether Society or other girl; but of 
that by and by. She had been thrown with girls 


who had studied because from one or another rea- 
son or from force of circumstances they had been 
compelled te study. They had not done so because 
they wanted to know or because they loved books. 

Most young girls study without knowing why. 
When they are are fourteen or fifteen they begin 
to realize that they have their part to do in the 
world; and so they continue to study, either to be 
teachers or accountants, that they may be able to 
do something by which they can earn their living 
or be independent. They may be first-rate teach- 
ers or students, but they are not necessarily lovers 
of books. I fancied I understood the real distinc- 
tion in my girl-friend’s mind between culture and 
education, but the next time I met her, I said: — 

“T’ve been thinking over our little talk, and I 
wonder if you would call botany and physics, chem- 
istry and geology, culture ?” 

She answered slowly, “Yes and no. If you 
study those things just because you have got to do 
them, there is not any culture in them. I hate to 
go to walk with a girl who is studying botany. 
She pulls off the flowers, and as soon as she has 
analyzed them she throws them away; I say how 
pretty it is or how sweet it smells, and she says it 
has so many parts. Then another girl picks up 
stones, takes a little hammer out of her pocket, and 
exclaims, ‘Oh, it is mica!’ or whatever it is; and 
she does n’t care a bit about the colors-of the earth, 
and she’s too busy about education to love the 
clouds and the sunlight, and they are culture. If 
she wanted to know about things, sciences, because 
she loved them, she would have culture. She’d 
love her kinds of books just as I love books about 
poetry and art; but I can’t paint or write two 
verses. I don’t see why other girls can’t love my 
kind of books instead of just getting educated to 
be something.” 

She was right. The innermost distinction between 
culture and education is not in the kind of studies, 
but in the way that one /eels toward them. But 
science and literature can be considered as culture 
or as education, according to the spirit that is put 
into them, only remember that education means far 
more than she said it did. 

If other girls have less love for study than the 
best kind of Society girls, it-is because the former 
learn early in life to look upon study and school as 
the means by which by and by they must support 
themselves. 

If Society girls, instead of being sincere in their 
liking, merely pretend to care about culture, or 
think it is something which can be acquired with- 
out effort, they are greatly mistaken. If any kind of 
girl loves books in themselves, is patient and thor- 
ough in absorbing the best meaning of the best 
books, she is sure to become cultured. If she loves 
the sciences, even botany, because through them 
she learns about the great laws of order and beauty 
which govern growth, she is sure to be as cultured 
as if she cared for literature alone. She will find 
culture in some public schools and education in 
some private schools, and a want of them in some 
of both kinds of schools, but the cure is within her 
own reach, —to love all study for its own sake and 
not for its rewards. 


No. IIl. — Grace and Sympathy. 


Both kinds of girls have sympathy, though both 
kinds often bungle in the expression of it. 

Pity is feeling sorry for somebody, because he or 
she is sick or unhappy, unfortunate, naughty. But 
often there is nothing more provoking than to have 
people pity you. When you are cross you don’t 
want to be pitied, in fact no one ever wants to 
pitied, for the pity of another makes you 4 
forlorn, that you are apt to think you are wofse 
off than you really are. Somehow pity often stops 
with being sorry for another, or expresses itself in 
a reproving way, as if bad things might have been 
prevented. Iam sure they will be sometime. 

Then there are girls who say they are sorry for 
each other in a stern manner, as if they were both 
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judge and jury. Lucinda was one of these. stern, 
just girls. [always thought that perhaps her stern- 
ness was not her fault, for she had three syllables 
in her name, and as a pet word could not be nade 
out of it, she somehow was never petted. When 
things went wrong with her companions, she would 
say with much dignity, “I am sorry for you, of 
course, but it is all your own fault.” Sometimes 
she helped a girl to get out of a scrape, but she 
always began by saying, “I told you so.” She 
seemed to be sorry for another as a matter of 
principle rather than as a matter of feeling. If her 
mother was sick and wanted a pillow put behind 
her, so she could lean back on the wide sofa, 
Lucinda put it there, straight up and down, never 
giving it those loving little punches in the middle 
and at the corners which make a pillow fit into the 
hollow of a tired back. Lucinda pitied another, 
but she was not sympathetic. 

The difference between pity and sympathy is 
more easily felt than described. A» sympathetic 
girl uses her imagination, which helps her to put 
herself in the place of the unhappy friend, and to 
realize just how and why she feels unhappy. Sym- 
pathy makes you understand another, and though 
you may think some one is foolish or has done 
wrong, or makes too much of little troubles, yet 
you are sure that if you were somebody else you 
would feel just as she does. So when you sym- 
pathize with her and say, “I know just how you 
feel, it is just too bad,” or “It is a horrid shame,” or, 
“T don’t see how you can stand it,” she-thinks you 
feel just as she does about the trouble, and what 
is more, that you think she is very brave and has 
the hardest time anybody could have. So she is 
comforted, knows she is appreciated, and makes up 
her mind that she will be as brave as you think 
she is, 

Girls who pity others are sorry for them, and 
may help them. Girls who sympathize with others 
are sorry for them, help them and appreciate 
them’ and their troubles, but also know that if, 
after all, the troubles are neither very big nor very 
real, yet that they are both real and big to the girls 
themselves. 

Sympathy may not express itself gracefully, so 
grace in manner and tact in speech are also needed. 
“Tam so sorry you have got rheumatism, but old 
ladies always have it,” said a little boy to a friend 
of his mother’s, who thought he was very imper- 
tinent, when he only meant to show her he was 
sorry 

A minister who had exchanged with the regular 
pastor of a certain church, dined that Sunday with 
a teacher of the Sunday School. He asked her 
youngest sister how she liked the school. ‘ Pretty 
well,” she answered slowly, then added, brighten- 
ing, “It was first-rate to-day, because you don’t 
preach the same way our real minister preaches.” 
She did not mean to be rude, but she had no more 
tact than the little boy who called the rheumatic 
visitor an old lady. 

I remember once having a present given me by 
a lady, who told me she thought she ought to give 
it to me. At first I would not take it, but she 
persisted that she ought to bestow it upon me, 
because I had done something for her. So I was 
obliged to take the gift, but I never used it. Then 
I had another present from a different person, and 
she wrote that she gave it to me because she liked 
my father. I wanted to ask her why she did not 
say outright, I don’t like you. 

Want of tact makes another feel injured. A girl 
Ro had a small allowance wanted to give a rich 

mn present, but could not think of anything 

the lady’ needed or wished for. But she was 

g awayfto visit her dearest friend, so this little 

girl thoifght how nice it would be to send some- 

thing of her own to her dear friend’s dearest friend, 
—and she did it. That was tact and grace. 

When a girl is sick, you don’t want to tell her to 
cheer up because she looks horrid. Tell her 
instead that if she is pretty sick she can’t help look- 
ing lovely, and the girl will be cheered. ‘Tell her 


also some pleasant thing you have heard about her, 
not what a good time you have had yourself. If 
she has lost a friend, don’t tell her not to be blue, 
but tell her you want to be as brave as she is when 
your turn for trouble comes,—and she will feel 
braver at once. 

Society girls are more apt to pity another than 
other girls, who in turn are more inclined to sym- 
pathy than the former variety of girls. Both kinds 
are afraid to let their real feelings be seen, so the 
Society girl puts on an extra amount of Society 
manner, and the other girl an extra amount of 
hearty awkwardness, and both do a little harm 
when both really wanted to make others happy. 
Both must learn to forget themselves. The Society 
girl must.remember that unless she is really, truly 
sincere, her grace of manner or her tact in speech 
will not make up for her lack of sincerity, for those 
for whom she is sorry need most of all to believe 
that she means what she says. 

The other girls, whose sincerity is never doubted, 
must remember: that awkward motions, careless 
words offend, that if you put your arm around a 
friend when she is crying, you don’t want to tum- 
ble her hair; that if you are going to do something 
for her, you should do it in such a way as not to 
make her feel that she is uglier or poorer or less 
right than you are, but that you help her or are 
sorry for her because you love just her, — not merely 
that in a general way you love everybody, but that 
you love her in particular. 

Girls who have to work hard for themselves or 
their families will best know how those like them 
may feel, yet they are often too busy with lessons, 
sewing, or housework to think it worth while to 
stop for one second to tell another of their sym- 
pathy; or they do it in such a hurried way that it 
is annoying. The Society girl may be just as hur- 
ried in her feelings, but she has learnt how to be in 
a hurry without showing it. She knows it does 

ot take any time to smile when you speak, nor to 
Beak in gentle rather than in rough tones; that it 
is waste of energy to move about in your chair, to 
twitch your hands, to cross and uncross your feet, 
or to be nervous in any way when you are talking. 
So her gentleness and quietness become grace, and 
she seems more sympathetic tian the girl who is 
too energetic in manner, and makes you nervous 
even if she herself is not nervous. 

It is never insincere to try to be graceful, and 
those who know how to be busy without being in a 
hurry can easily acquire grace. 

It is always more loving to try to say a pleasant, 
true thing than a rough, true thing; to make people 
feel more rather than less contented with them- 
selves. If you must tell boys or girls something 
which may make them feel badly, do not speak 
before others, but go to them when they are alone ; 
and then speak right out, not as if you were afraid, 
but in gentle, frank manner. 

Loving is the secret of all pity, sympathy, grace, 
and tact. You are sorry for another because you 
love or like people just enough to want them to 
have a good time, or because you know what pain 
is, you are not mean enough to want others to 
suffer as you have. 

You have sympathy, because you love others 
enough to see how they feel as they do, and you 
want them to be happy, or if they cannot be happy, 
at least to know that you understand them. 

You have grace and tact in expression of your 
sympathy, because, beside loving people, you love 
all forms of beauty in a way which you do not 
yet quite comprehend, but which makes you know 
that awkward gestures, motions, steps, actions, that 
rough tones and words are not in themselves beau- 
tiful, and that to hurt another by ill-timed remarks 
gives pain, and that to give pain to another is never 
a beautiful expression of yourself. 

Besides all this love for beauty, which makes 
you express yourself in graceful ways and gentle 
words, there is another reason, which is best known 
by the Rare girls, of whom you will hear next 
time. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


We publish two of the valuable articles by Mrs 
Wells on “Girls,” in this number, in order to in- 
clude the entire series in the current volume. 


Our next issue, number twenty-two, will conclude 
volume VIII. After that will come the usual | 
vacation of the printer for July and August. 


‘Tue editor takes a pride in the tribute to Tonge 
fellow. He hopes that the readers of Every OrweR _ 
Sunpay will find pleasure in the poem and pictures. 


“Puitties Brooks 1n Boston” is a little book 
of unusual character, being a reprint of editorial 
comments on the career of our gifted Boston 
preacher offered day by day in the columns of the — 
daily “ Advertiser.’ ‘The author, M. CG. Ayres, 
handles a deft pen, and his insight proves true on 
most of the phases considered. Rev. W. J. Tucker, — 
D.D., president-elect of Dartmouth College, fur- ~ 
nishes an interesting introduction. Altogether, the — 
volume attracts by its realistic description of the — 
continuous work and word of Phillips Brooks 
through the “culminating five years of the great 
bishop’s life.” Boston. George H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin Street. pp.120. Cloth, 50 cents, 


QUESTION-—BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.” | 


ALAMEDA, Cau., May, 1893. 

To Every Orner Sunvay, —The pupils of the 
Sunday School of the Fitst Unitarian Society in 
Alameda receive Every OTHER Sunpay, and often — 
speak of the interesting stories therein, showing 
that they read the paper thoroughly. I send some 
answers (given by a class of girls from nine to — 
thirteen years of age) to the question, “Why do 
you go to Sunday School?” * 
Very truly, Tuer TEACHER, 


I go to Sunday School to Jearn to be kind and true, 
and to learn what people are believing in regard to 
religion. LauriLLaA Murpock, 


Because I want to learn something, and because my 
parents wish me to. Ciara Ustxcer. ~_ 


I like to go, because it teaches me to be good, ond 
because it helps me to love my friends and parents, and 
my teacher is so kind. Hitpa VAN SICKLEN. | 

I come to Sunday School to learn what is good. 

ALicE INGERSON. 

I go to Sunday School to be taught about the Lord, 
and how to be good; to be taught we owe friendship and 
gratitude to our friends. Nettie Hanson. — 


I go to Sunday School because I love my teacher, and 


I like the lessons ; and I like to get my Sunday-School 
book. Mamir Van ORDEN. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


THE uniform subscription price of Every O1 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residin 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents is 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schoo 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. : 
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